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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1841. 


A corresPonpent, whose kind intentions we respect, though agreeing with us 
in spirit, differs with the letter of our recent remarks on the anti-national doings 
at the national theatre of Covent Garden. We have read over those remarks, 
and see no reason whatever for the retraction of our very sincere opinion, or the 
softening down of one particle in our candid expression of it. As champion and 
defender of the art, a post which we are proud to hold and zealous to fulfil, we 
claim the free use of those peaceable weapons and munitions which the battlers 
in mundane politics are wont to wield with a far more inveterate licence, and 
often with a much less honest and justifiable purpose. We are of no sect or 
party, neither do we recognise any individual interest ;—we speak the voiee of 
no faction;—we meddle with no insidious intrigues ;—we are slave to no petty 
autocracy ;—we are the liege of Music and her empire alone, and our loyalty 
cannot be gainsayed, nor our prowess easily overcome. Furthermore, we re- 
nounce as unworthy of us, and of the cause, all personal warfare; our fight being 
with matters, not men—against corrupt doings, rather than the poor, fallible, 
mortal doers of them; and we unhesitatingly repeat, that the employment of our 
national theatres and artists in the continued production of Italian operas, or of 
any foreign works, even of higher merit, is at once an insult to the public, an 
injustice to native talent, and a disgrace to the country. 

If the patent rights of Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres be legal and 
fair, which wiser heads than ours have disputed, they are surely only justifiable 
upon the old honest principle of “ Quid pro quo ;” and they are virtually nullified 
when they cease to encourage that of which they assume to be the ostensible 
protection. The patents were granted for the conservation and propagation of 
the National Genius, poetical, musical, and histrionic; how these intents and 
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purposes have long been shirked and perverted needs not to be told. But though 
the commonwealth of actors has submitted to be driven from its lawful foothold 
by elephants and tigers,—though the republic of letters has apathetically endured 
the importation of foreign dramas, coveted mostly in proportion to their worth- 
lessness,—still we find no reasonable argument for the brotherhood of music to 
follow in the same indifferent vein, and coolly. consent to be robbed of its rights 
and its reputation, and have the doors of its refuge unfeelingly shut in its face. 

We may be told that these foreign productions are likely to be useful to us in 
a preceptorial point of view; but we beg to remind such casuistical argufiers of 
the universally admitted fact, that the Italian school of music has long been in its 
wane; and we infer that the present fallen state of art in Italy is no more 
acceptable as a lesson to artists than is the present political state of Rome to be 
considered as a model for good government; in either case, avoidance is the best 
precept they inculcate. 

Besides, there seems always to be a dangerous infection attendant upon meddling 
with these exotic things; and the Covent Garden management is already suffi- 
ciently tainted therewith. Let it not be supposed for one moment that we desire to 
arraign or impugn the qualifications, much less the private amiability, of the pre- 
sent operatic director ; but in the name of common sense and common decency, 
why is M. Benedict to be preferred to do that which there are fifty Englishmen 
could do at least as well, and which anybody might have done well enough? 
—and why has Mr. Bishop been expelled from a post which his exertions and his 
fame have made honourable? Why, we say, has he been driven for an asylum 
amongst the musical schoolboys of Edinburgh, to make way for any man—to give 
place to a foreigner? Let the fashionable, exclusive, Italian-opera advisers of 
Madame Vestris console her, if they can, for the flagrant injustice she must feel she 
has committed by this one departure from her own usually right-minded policy. 

Impressed with these considerations and feelings, we re-invite the whole 
musical public to coalesce and to act in defence of its natural rights; both custom 
and law gives to the humblest assembly the privilege of petition and remon- 
strance to the very highest authorities; the same law and the same custom has 
always recognised the right of a theatrical audience to express its opinion, and to 
deal summary justice on what it feels to be obnoxious. Music lovers, artists who 
feel your native brotherhood degraded, patriots, Englishmen—the cause is your 
own, flinch not from your duty! C. 


THE MUSICAL CRITIC (!!!) OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


_Tu1s bombastic weaver of common-place twaddle begins, it would seem, to 
discover the absurd blundering, the yellowed prejudice, of his hitherto course. 
For years has he dealt out superannuated nonsense, and feebly-attempted ironi- 
cisms for the ingurgitation of such of the musical profession in England as were 
insane enough to accept his worn-out balderdash for wholesome opinion, his pue- 
rile sentimentalities for matured judgment, his lick-Spohr aping of enthusiasm, 
for able and artist-like criticism on the art of which he professes to be a pro- 
fessor, but which he has besmeared and befouled with the filth of philo-exoticism, 
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and trampled under foot with the shoe-heels of incompetent folly. This man has 
been the evil demon of British music ever since he has had the capacity to write 
his name, and the opportunity of printing his antinational philippics in the Spec- 
tator newspaper—a journal, be it said, that we read for its intelligent articles on 
most topics, but which for its musical criticisms we invariably feel a strong 
temptation to throw into the fire, with contempt and loathing, as a disgrace to 
the age which sanctions it, and to the art which it pretends to analyze. But to 
the purport of our present lucubrations. Some kind friend, it would appear, has 
been whispering into the ear of this pompous essayist—“ Harkye, friend Professor, 
it is time you stop; public opinion has already begun to denounce your hebdo- 
madal diatribes as superlative nonsense—your ill-directed arrows, levelled at 
British musicians, as the impotency of abortive envy, or what is worse, of natural 
malice; cease for awhile to abuse those poor devils Bennett and Macfarren, and 
who not, of the Academy—for after all, it begins to be bruited abroad that they 
are much cleverer fellows than most of your protegés over the water, if not quite 
so clever as your tall friend Spohr. Steer a new course; abuse the Germans for 
a time—ape nationality—you have an excellent opportunity for praising Mac- 
farren and Bennett, without doing them an inch of credit, for I grieve to say, Pro- 
fessor, that your opinion is looked upon very generally as a critical fungus, a 
penny-a-line excrescence—a very scab of judgment—praise these gentlemen's 
erudite researches, under the guidance of Mr. Antiquary Chappell—spit out your 
approbation on their Bullish and Birdish labours—in the end, you will only be 
casting an additional stigma on their abilities—or at least, on their judgment, for 
devoting their time to the revivification of such intolerable rubbish as the music 
of the ‘old boys ’—(God bless their old wigs!)—abuse, I reiterate, for a time, 
some of the Germans, and spare for a period your compatriots,” &c. &c. 

Upon this, Mr. Spectator, after swallowing his repugnance to such a proceed- 
ing, acts on his friend’s suggestion, and in a short article, some weeks bygone, 
remarkable for an equal amount of flippancy and stupidity, begins to belabour , 
one of the loveliest little songs that ever German or Dealichiens or any 
man whatever, has imagined—no other than Mendelssohn’s most exquisitely 
graceful ballad, “ Fairer the meads are growing”! prefacing his critique with 
some balderdash to the effect, that Germans as well as Englishmen write ¢rash ; 
he singles out this and another song by Mendelssohn, and commences spitting at 
them, and sliming them all over with his gangrenous sarcasms. “ Fairer the meads 
are growing,” forsooth !—one of the loveliest melodies that the mind of man has 
ever conceived, is, according to this dictatorial Spectator, “ little else than a suc- 
cession of scales”!!! Where are this man’s ears? where is his understanding ? 
where his soul? Granting, as we do unreservedly, his entire ignorance of music, 
surely his auricular faculty must be a deal-board—his understanding a grave- 
stone—his soul a diatonic scale! “ A succession of scales,” indeed! Faugh!— 
we cannot bear the smell of it! We are thus treated with an unequivocal proof 
of what was ever in our mind an established certitude, that this impotent 
scribbler is as weak a man as he is an erring critic. Instead of manfully stand- 
ing up against the rolling waves of public opinion, which he has so long obstinately 
misled, but which now threatens to overwhelm him, and to reduce him to his 
primal insignificance—instead even of imitating the example of the skilful poli- 
tician, and ducking, to let the billows pass over him—thus for awhile uninfecting 
the air with the sight of him, in the hopes that the troubled waters may in a time 
become calmed ; instead of either of these, our critic attempts to go with the tide, 
and, being ignorant of its precise direction, he flounders, and splashes here and 
there, like a smitten grampus, throwing water into the previously dust-belaboured 
oculars of his readers, (hzs readers! what learning must accrue to such!) thus 
exposing himself more openly than before to the loud derision of the scornful, and 
the contemptuous pity of the wise! Oh! human fatuity! to what a fearful extent 
art thou too frequently exhibited. Adieu, thou tailor among critics—thou critic 
among tailors, we have said enough of thee—we have rendered thee of import- 
ance for an instant by noticing thy transgressions—we now fling thee off, as a 
nightmare which has sat upon us in a dream—away ! thou literary incubus ! 

cc2 


















THE MUSICAL WORLD: 


MEMOIRS OF AN AMATEUR SINGER. 
(WRITTEN BY HIMSELF.) 


“ Nascrrur non fit” is quite as applicable to the singer as the poet. The majo- 
rity of human kind is born with eight fingers and two thumbs, and, unless in the 
case of those whose fingers, as the Irishman said, are all thumbs, practice and 
assiduity will eventually accomplish a violinist, oboeist, or any other “ ist” be- 
longing to an orchestra. But ifnature have not given the raw material—an organ, 
the utmost art of the most accomplished manufacturer may indeed produce a 
whistler or grumbler of the scale, but not a singer. I do not pretend to a me- 
mory so perfect as to enable me to recount the occurrences of my infant days, and 
skal therefore quote the authority of a venerable old lady who received me from 
the midwife’s arms, and is but recently deceased, when I assert that, although my 
roars were numerous and lusty, I was never once known to scream out of tune. 
My earliest recollections of music are anything but pleasant: they are connected 
with being stuck on a table to chant “ Date obolum (which, by-the-bye, I most 
pertinaceously sounded 0’ bowl ’em) Belisario,” “ By the deep nine,” or “ Sweet 
lilies of the valley,” when it would have suited my humour much better to be 
playing marbles and peg-top. At other times have I been kept from my natural 
rest because Mrs. A. or Miss B. could not go away without hearing Master 
sing “ Tom Bowling,” after the pool was out, or the rubber over. In fact I 
learned to hate singing most heartily ; and had I known anything about it, I am 
sure I should have looked forward to adolescence, not like other boys, as the era 
of neckcloths, long-tailed coats, and walking the streets without a keeper, but as 
the desired moment when my voice would break, and my torments be ended. 

It came at last, the year which broke my soprano; and the same year saw me 
motherless. My father was a man who paid much more attention to his profes- 
sional than his domestic arrangements. My education had been solitary; the 
little Latin and less Greek that I possessed, were imparted to me by a French Abbé, 
whom the Revolution had deprived of home and fortune ; but who, unlike most 
* of his brethren, refused to owe a single meal to British charity. Inow threw off 
even the light trammels of such a domestic master, and getting by little and little 
the privilege of doing pretty much what I liked myself, provided my draughts on 
my father’s purse were not too frequent or too large, became, I have a remote 
idea, one of the most self-important little prigs that ever swaggered “ strange 
vapours” between the ages of fourteen and fifteen. I frequented the theatres as 
often as my pockets allowed ; but not to hear your stupid operas. No; tragedy! 
high-stilted tragedy! was my “ dear delight ;” and I could be eloquent, at least 
in my own opinion, concerning the studied declamation of Kemble, the impas- 
sioned acting of Elliston, or the deep, caustic sarcasm of Cooke. As the serious 
people say, however, I was to “ have a call,” and in due time I got it. 

BILLINGTON—(print her name in grand capitals, Mr. Compositor)— 
Billington returned from Italy! My father, who remembered, I suspect, the 
beautiful woman more than the accomplished singer, determined to hear again her 
Mandane ; and sorely against my will—I rather think to prevent the chance of 
my doing mischief at home—forced me to go along with him. With listless and 
unwilling ears I listened to her and Mrs. Mountain, that second best of English 
singers, throughout “ Fair Aurora.” Gradually, however, and involuntarily, I 
became pleased, interested, delighted; and when the encored “ Soldier tired” 
was ended, had I but possessed so much Italian, “ Sono anch’ io Cantatore” 
would have burst from my lips with as much fervour and devotedness of resolution 
as the “ Sono anch’ io Pittore” of the artist. From this moment never had I 
three shillings and sixpence in my pocket, and either Billington’s or Braham’s 
name in the bills. of the night, that I was not to be seen planted in the front row 
of the pit, looking over the leader's book, and taking the only lessons I ever 
received in music. The opera over, no farce, however laughable, not even the 
“ Turnpike Gate,” with Joe Munden’s “ Crack,” had the power to detain me in 
the house. My time of imitation was arrived, and I sallied forth to alarm watch- 
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men with the last division of the “‘ Soldier tired,” affront my friends, by saluting 
them with “ Adieu, thou dreary pile,” or annoy my father with shouting “ The 
Austrian trumpet’s loud alarms” at a moment when, with all the fervour of true 
John Bull Antigallicanism, he was lamenting over Ulm and Austerlitz; execrat- 
ing Mack, pitying Francis and Alexander, and cursing the victorious Napoleon 
by all his gods. 

The accomplishment which I was so assiduous in my endeavours to cultivate, it 
may readily be supposed I was not slow in seeking opportunities of practising in 
society. But, as I have said before, my education was solitary ; I had been to no 
school, and had formed but few acquaintances. I visited indeed in the family of 
a music-master who distinguished me in the way most highly valued by a boy, 
by making me his equal in conversation. He taught me, however, only scep- 
ticism, which, Heaven be praised, I have got rid of. Of music I learned nothing 
from him, except that a Kirkman harpsichord, with three rows of keys, was an 
instrument much superior to the pianoforte ; and, mérabile dictu, for an English- 
man of thirty-five years ago, that there was a very clever German, called Mozart, 
who had written some extremely tasty and elegant music—e. g., “ Forget me 
not,” “Life let us cherish,” and “ Away with Melancholy,” almost the only produc- 
tions of the author of Figaro and Don Juan that were then even known in England. 

An accidental meeting, under the piazza of the Foundling Hospital chapel, with 
a person whom I knew at that time only by being his rear rank man in the light 
company of the th Loyal London Veleanoert: and who, like me, was await- 
ing impatiently the end of the sermon, and the sortie of his sweetheart, first in- 
troduced me into musical society. He was a member of a glee-club which met 
hebdomadally, or I rather think, as cousin Jonathan says, semi-monthly (which 
being interpreted means once a fortnight), in a long, low, dark room at the back 
of a coffee-house in Fleet-street. Never shall I forget the awe with which I first 
entered that said long, low, dark room, and was introduced, a trembling tyro, 
into the society of adepts. ‘The feelings of the novice when first bound appren- 
tice to the craft of a free and accepted mason, or of the master mason when he 
stands before the Archimagus, or Grand Master of the Templars, can be nothing 
to it. My very hearing was paralyzed, and when roused from my reverie, I awoke 
to hear the names of Callcott, Webbe, Stafford Smith, Stevens, Spofforth, &e. Ke. 
used as familiarly as Master Shallow did that of John of Gaunt; while I, all the 
while, was guiltless of knowing any other composers than Arne or Storace, Bra- 
ham or Davy; a song of whose, by-the-bye, in the “ Cabinet,” shewed him to be 
an author worthy of better times, and a more distinguished reputation. 

Nature, as may be conjectured by my readers, without my distinctly and re- 
peatedly asserting the fact, had gifted me with a voice which had now settled into a 
Mecided. bass, but one of extended compass above, and, I believe from my habitual 
imitation of what I heard Billington and Braham do, a lightness of quality and 
facility of execution that not many basses attain to. I had, besides, made myself, 
in my solitary study, a sightsman. To accomplish this end, I had actually de- 
stroyed the strings of an old harpsichord (with which my father had treated me 
at the expense of five pounds of good and lawful coin of the realm) that I might 
not be tempted to pick out my tunes instead of reading them. My first awe worn 
off, I took my station, and soon found that the bass solo of “ Some of my heroes 
are low,” “Mona,” (that sovereign of glees,) ‘“ Queen of the Valley,” and “ Cold is 
Cadwallo’s tongue,” were voted by acclamation to the tyro, but just come among 
the set. Many pleasant fellows I met in this my first musical début. Two I par- 
ticularly remember, though different pursuits, both in music and the great busi- 
ness of life, have separated us for more than twenty years. One a countertenor, of 
whom it was ten thousand pities that the law and a Cambridge lay-fellowship 
should have defrauded the profession ; the other a barytone, who could never, while 
I knew him, attain to the reading of two consecutive bars ; but who, on the other 
hand, never heard Braham sing an air which he could not immediately repeat, 
with every rifioramento of that great artist copied in elegant miniature. Nature 
had given this absolute foe to musical study the two last and dearest-purchased 
accomplishments of the student, a perfect shake, and the art or knack of uniting 
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his voce di petto and voce di testa, that the listener could never tell where the one 
ended, or the other began. 

fa the meantime I pee the acquaintance of some young Germans, whose 
mercantile pursuits, and the passion for youthful travelling, which more. or less 
governs every German, from the mechanic to the merchant, had led to London, 
and its counting-houses. Conversation with them opened a new field to me—and 
what a field! Haydn, Mozart, Paer, and even the early works of Beethoven, 
were spread before my eyes, and poured into my ears. “ Get thee behind me, 
said I forthwith to the whole school of glee-writers and madrigal composers, past, 
present, or to come. Here is a grace and power beyond the reach of art. Music 
here is dealing not with the abstract ideas alone, but with the passions and busi- 
ness of life, Listin to the amorous boy, Cherubino, languishing his youthful aspi- 
rations in “ Voi che sapete,” or expressing all their precocious fervour in “ Non 
so piu cosa son ;” weigh in an equal balance the tender regrets of the neglected 
wife, when the Countess sings “‘ Dove sono,” and the equally tender anticipations 
of the bride’s “ Deh vieni, non tardar.” Compare the lofty and aristocratic, but 
depraved jealousy of the Count Almaviva in the “ Vedro mentr’ io sospiro, with 
that of the crafty Figaro in “ Se vuol ballare,” and “ Aprite un po queg!’ occhi, 
and confess with me, that the glee writer may be elegant, erudite even, and some- 
times touching ; but that to have your sensations awakened as music can awake 
them, you must quit the glee deol and listen to the dramatic. 

I had become by this time a ruling elder among my glee associates, and the 
lore acquired from my German friends was speedily introduced into the long, low, 
dark room. I persuaded first my counter-tenor friend, and subsequently a tenor, 
—who had that “ still small voice” which our great bard attributes to conscience, 
or, in other words, a conscientious voice, and who was afterwards distinguished 
amongst us by a sobriquet, arising from his peculiar Anglo-Italian pronounciation 
of the word “ poi,”—to join me in adding Winter and Mozart to our selection 
list. The old stagers, the sworn idolaters of Wilbye and Morley, muttered im- 
precations—the club split, and I led my triumphant seconders into a new field. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOREIGN COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Musica Worup. 


Str,—With a triple perusal of the letter of your correspondent, who introduces his 
friend “Gammon” to public notice through the medium of your columns, I am 
utterly at a loss to decipher his meaning. Is he, Mr. Editor, for or against the con- 
tinuation of the supposed law of copyright international? What does the very grave 
extract signed “Gammon” portend? Is the signature typical of the matter—and is it 
all gammon? “ Gammon” says, his opinion is so well known that it is unnecessary to 
repeat it; nevertheless, he does repeat it in the next paragraph, and I, for one, 
recognise the opinion (so “ well known”) no better than the authority of the recorder. 
To what argument tend the extracts from Lords John Russell and Palmerston, &c. ; and 
lastly, what does “A Constant Reader,” mean by the following paragraph ?—“ And it 
would appear more in conformity to a recent practice than conviction of their own 
right ; and one, I think, that will prove, would have been more honoured in the breakage 
than the observance.” For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Editor, enlighten us on the important 
subject, and excuse the intrusion of your “late friend.” SPINNAGE,* 





To the Editor of the Musicau Worup. 


Sir,— Uncertain as the law is, I think if those of your readers who hitherto may 
have had doubts on the subject of FOREIGN COPYRIGHT would adopt the suggestion of 
“A Constant Reader,” and make themselves acquainted with, as I have done, and now 


* [have an opinion on the orthography of the above word differing with others; but I leave it iq 
good hapds. Perchanee, Sir, you will adapt it to your own mind, 
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beg to forward for your ‘perusal, the “ International Copyright Act, Ist and 2nd 
Victoria, 31st. July, 1838,” all uncertainty'as to a fereigaars claim must quickly be 
dispelled; the very preamble of the act states, “ it is desirable to afford protection, &c.,” 
on eertain terms named in the following clauses; the 9th, in particular, states that, 
“No order in council to have any effect, unless it states that reciprocal protection is 
secured,” and again, in the 14th clause, “ Foreign authors not entitled to copyright 
except under this act.” 

From the first clause it is to be inferred that protection never was afforded to 
foreigners until the passing of this act; as regards the 9th, every person at all 
acquainted with literature is fully aware of the extent to which the Paris booksellers 
defraud our own countrymen: again, the construction to be put on the 14th clause is 
conclusive, and Lord Palmerston’s answer, alluded to by your “ Constant Reader,” 
must satisfy any reasonable person of the non-existence of foreign copyright. 

As regards ‘“‘ Gammon’s” letter, the “ mystery” I think is explained, when it is borne 
in mind the date of the letter is 1836, previous to the passing of the “ International 
Act,” I therefore suppose it emanates from a party, firmly convinced in his own 
mind of the insufficiency of assignments from foreigners, who, if they cannot maintain 
a right themselves, believe it impossible they can transfer to another that which, as 
aliens, they do not possess ; granting this to be the case, his letter, I take it, is addressed 
to some friend whose opinions, previously coinciding with his own, had been shook by 
the decision of Lord Abinger, in the case of “ Lestocq,” and further wishing that friend 
to join with him in getting “daylight” let in on the subject, which the present act, to 
my mind, does most effectually. 

If you consider these few remarks available, they are very much at your service. 

j I am, Sir, yours obediently, C. 
London, Dee. 13, 1841. 





ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY. 
To the Editur of the Musica, Wor Lp, 

Str,—Deploring, as I have long done, the state of musical affairs in this country, I 
think that a little attention to the prime causes of our failure would perhaps lead to 
much improvement. That most popular style of composition, the song, is here of 
decidedly lower order than it is in any other country (France excepted) ; and I think 
that this is in a great measure caused by the “small” poetry of the country being 
chiefly “iambic.” Iambic measure necessitates commencing with a “catch note,” or 
quaver before the first bar, and so gives great sameness of style to all our melodies. 
If we take instances of the best German songs, we find that they invariably have their 
accent on the first note, and that the metre of the poetry is “trochaic.” Within the 
scope of my own recollection, though not without exception, I have found the most 
beautiful and lasting melodies to be those accented on the first note; and I have little 
doubt but that, if you call to mind a few classical instances, you will agree with me. 

Your obedient, humble servant, Capriccio. 

P.S.—I take this opportunity of asking, ifthe public are in any way admitted to soirées 
of the Royal Academy? If they are not admitted, it seems to me that an honourable 
source of profit to the institution is neg'ected, and that the public are the worse for it. 


[The depraved state of English song has much more to do with the cupidity of 
publishers, who pander to the vulgarity of public taste, than with “a note before 
the bar,” as our correspondent so archeologically argues. With respect to the 
Academy soirées, they are—the more shame to the committee—the private under- 
taking of the students, who have, of course, no privilege to invite the public.— 
Ep. M. W.] 


MUSICAL LIBRARIAN TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of the MusicaL Wortp. 

S1r,— Having been asked by many musical friends who were the candidates for the 
office of Librarian to the British Museum; and not obtaining the information, you, 
Sir, will confer a favour on myself, and other of your numerous readers, by furnishing 
their names. Yours, &c. Cc. O. 

Brompton, Dec. 13. 

[The appointment of T. Oliphant, Esq., to the best of our knowledge, was not 
settled by election, but was entirely an affair of private interest. ‘This gentleman 
is so completely an amateur, even in his antiquarian researches, that his qualifica- 
tions are as questionable as we think his appointment unjust—Ep. M. W.} 
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REVIEW. 


The British Vocal Album. Edited by J. W. Davison. Nos. 1 and 2. “ Music, 
when soft voices die,” “ O World, O Life, O Time!” Poetry by Shelley ; 
Music by G. A. Macfarren. Wessel and Stapleton. 


The wild and wonderful lyrics of Percy Bysshe Shelley one more difficulties 
to the musician than those of any other poet. Transcending all his contempo- 
raries as much in his minor poems as in his greater works, Shelley seems to owe 
half his charm to an irregularity of metre, which, though in itself exquisitely 
musical, becomes an obstacle almost insurmountable to the most enterprising 
composer who may desire to marry his music to such imaginative verse. ‘That 
very unrhythmicality, which in Shelley is an indescribable attraction, to the poor 
artist is a stumbling-block. However, Mr. Macfarren has undertaken his task 
with a full consciousness of its importance, and has selected two of the poems of 
Shelley best fitted for musical expression. No. 1 is the following exquisite 
fragment :— 
“ Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ; 


Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


“ Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.” 
The delicate subtlety, the poetic mysticism of this snatch of genius has been 
admirably appreciated by Mr. Macfarren, whose music is a very type of the words, 
a simple and plaintive melody, accompanied in the purest taste—a fugitive thought, 
which, like the felt but unwritten idea of the poet, vanishes almost ere it is 
perceived, certainly ere the fulness of its beauty is comprehended : as the 
“* beam like ephemeris, 
Whose path is the lightning’s,” 
it dies nearly as soon as it is created, leaving an indefinite feeling of transient 
beauty—a beauty which was but this moment, which is no longer, but which still 
“vibrates in the memory,” and lives within the sense it quickened. Though this 
song be caviare to the multitude, yet to the mind imbued with poetry, to the 
solitary student, to the enthusiastic Shelleyite, it will be welcome as the flowers in 
May ; to such, we especially recommend it ; to all, its unpretending simplicity and 
the touching tenderness of its melody must present an irresistible attraction. 
No, 2 is of a still subtler nature, as the following lines will shew :— 
**O World ! O Life ! O Time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before; 


When will return the glory of thy prime? 
No more—oh, never more ! 


** Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 
Fresh spring and summer, and winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight, 
No more—oh, never more!’* 

Shelley has christened this “a lament ;” and truly more is said in these few lines 
of the lamentable rottenness of humanity than we recollect in any lengthened 
poem extant. A more touching picture than the momen weakness of a 
poetical temperament, regretting the dead and buried past, cannot be well imagined ; 
and in what unequalled loveliness is this vain regret portrayed, and how hard the 
task of conveying the sense by means of musical sounds! Yet we feel bound to say 
that Mr. Macfarren, though less entirely successful in this effort than in the last, 
has depictured, in no ordinary degree of excellence, the passionate beauty of these 
stanzas. The nature of these songs is such, that we could no more think of dis- 
cussing their merits by the rule of flats and sharps, of common chords and chords 
uncommon, than we could think of looking out for the meaning of Shelley in the 
pages of Lindley Murray. Such metaphysical fragments of poetical thought are 
by no means to be mathematicized or exposed to the ordeal of the critical rule of 
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three; they must be felt and loved simultaneously, or remain for ever misunder- 
stood. This is a good beginning for “The British Vocal Album,” and augurs 
well for its future progress. 





Mozart's Pianoforte Works. Nos. 32 and 33. Edited by Cipriani Potter. 
Coventry and Hollier. 


This interesting collection progresses admirably, and every day rises higher in 
public estimation. It has an inestimable advantage over the edition of Beethoven, 
edited by Herr Moscheles ; Mr. Cipriani Potter does not, like that very conceited 
and self-sufficient personage, think himself cleverer than his author, but sticks to 
his text like a true enthusiast, the reason being that Mr. Potter is twice as good 
a musician as Mr. Moscheles, and can understand what to the latter gentleman is 
unintelligible; and thus the public have a better and more correct edition, the 
artistic modesty of Mr. Potter preventing his dabbling and meddling with the 
text.of Mozart, as Mr. Moscheles dabbles and meddles with that of Beethoven, 
often metamorphosing a piquant idea into a twaddling platitude, a mawkish 
commonplace, or a downright absurdity. No. 32 of “ Mozart’s Pianoforte Works” 
comprises the charming trio in B flat for piano, violin, and violoncello, which, 
though by no means one of the great composer’s most remarkable productions, 
teems with beauties in every page, quite out of the reach of any but the first order 
of thinkers. No. 33 contains two agreeable little rondos in 4 and G, which are 
new to us, but not the less welcome. This ‘excellent speculation has our warmest 
good wishes; and we ardently hope that the publishers may find it as profitable 

as it is honourable. . 





The Napoleon Quadrilles. By Jullien. Wessel and Stapleton. 


It is a great advantage to these contredanses, that they contain a very small 
quantity of the actual manufacture of the Jullienic creative faculty, most of the 
figures being popular French airs, to which M. Jullien, in his praise be it stated, 
has done little harm, if he have done no good. The last quadrille nomenclated 
“Waterloo,” is the only one to which the great conductor can lay claim. It 
appears to be an experiment as to how far the keys of C major and C minor can 
peacefully take up their quarters together. As well might we co-cage a 
lion and a crocodile, and expect an amicable understanding to ensue. The 
illustration on the forehead of this work greatly enhances its value—it is one of 
the most successful efforts of Mr. Brandard. 


“ Let every British Heart rejoice!” Song in commemoration of the birth of the 
Prince of Wales. J. W. Davison. Wessel and Stapleton. 

A jolly bit of loyalty, which we can safely recommend to all who love their 
country, revere their Queen, and esteem the already perceptible excellences of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The words are the most decidedly 
otis effusion that we have seen from the pen of Maurice Meymott, Esq. 





The Prince of Wales’ Quadrilles. By Carnaud. Wessel and Stapleton. 


Who M. Carnaud may be we are not able to say ; suffice it, he is newly imported, 
and is consequently sure of a welcome with such as are quadrille-smitten. 
These quadrilles are very well in their way, as good as any of Musard’s, if we 
except the “Téte de Bronze,” or “es Diamans de la Couronne ;” better than 
any of Jullien’s, if we except the “ Chasse” and the “ Royal Union ;” yet worth- 
less as music, as all such compilations must of necessity be. "We wish to Heaven, 
these Frenchmen would leave the Prince of Wales alone, and let us. write 
quadrilles for him ourselves ; any one of them would cut his throat, or pick his 

ket ; and, moreover, who ever heard of an Englishman writing a set of quadrilles 
called “ Louis Philippe.” 
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“ There is a Reaper.” No. 244 of the Series of German Songs. 
Wessel and Stapleton. 

One of the most original, if not the most striking, of Mendelssohn’s songs, 
There is an air of gloom about it which aptly illustrates the character of the 
words. The strong individuality of these sports of Mendelssohn’s bright fone: 
constitutes their greatest charm. Those who possess the others, should, by a 
means, make themselves masters of this. 





MUSICAL INTELLICENCE. 
Metropolitan. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


A soirée musicale was given by the students on Thursday last, at which the 


following pieces were performed :— 
’ PART L 


Quartet—No. 10. Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. Doyle, 


S. Jay, Reeve, and Goodban eh tes “i Se ... BEETHOVEN. 
Duet—* Come be gay and banish sorrow,” (Der Freischiitz) Miss 

H. Reeve and Miss Mason ... M3 we oo ids ... WEBER. 
Aria—“ Anguish,” Miss Mason... ss. vee oun ae ... SCHUBERT. 
Trio—Op. 83. Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Miss Loder, Messrs. 

Doyle and Goodban... oe one ooo ae 9 ..» HUMMEL. 

PART II. 

Duet—Op. 30. Pianoforte and Violin, Messrs. H. B. Richards and 

Dunsford is ae aes See ... BEETHOVEN, 


Cantata—“ Ariana a Naxos,” Miss Dolby __... te a «. HAYDN. 


Cantata—* Adelaida,” Mr. F. Cox, ... eb ae ast ... BEETHOVEN. 
Quintet —Violins, Violas, Violoncello, Messrs. Dunsford, S. Jay, 
Reeve, Hoadly, and Goodban eae sos “ «. Mozart, 


The quartet in E flat of Beethoven is a difficult effort for accomplished artists : 
to have attempted it is honourable to the ambition of the academy tyros, as to 
have succeeded in the attempt is creditable to their skill and their musical feeling. 
The trio in E of Hummel is a most mechanical and prosaic composition, contain- 
ing some very vulgar subjects and some rather graceful passages ; it is not fair to 
speak of a performance which, had it been perfection, could not have been effective. 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor was played with much energy and spirit. The 
quintet in G minor of Mozart was perhaps the least aires instrumental per- 
formance of the evening, although in this, as also in the piece last mentioned, Mr. 
Dunsford was particularly deserving of commendation. Of the vocal music, 
which was all extremely well accompanied by Mr. J. A. Pickering, we cannot 
forbear to single out the song of Schubert, which was most admirably and effec- 
tively sung by Miss Mason. 

We again take much pleasure in extolling the spirit of musicianship which 
stimulates the students to undertake the expense and fatigue of arranging these 
emulative and interesting performances, and repeat that, in the absence of public 
concerts, we consider them to be of inestimable advantage as a medium for the 
mutual display of the various abilities of the different pupils to each other. It is 
only wanting to complete the interest of these reunions, and to extend the benefit 
which already arises from them, that some of the students’ compositions should 
form part of the programmes. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On Friday evening, The Messiah, with Mozart's accompaniments,was performed. 
Repeated hearing of this sublime work induces an opinion, in which we hope not 
to be alone, that it is the completest, besides being the most extensive, composition 
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of the kind that ever was born of the human mind. Under the enthusiastic ex- 
citement of a recent impression of some of the other masterpieces of the same 
colossal author, we have, in argument, conceded the superiority of certain particular 
pieces,—for instance, in Israel in Egypt, and in Acis and Galatea, to any single 
movement in The Messiah; but the great merit of this latter, and in which, to us, 
it seems to transcend everything with which it is possible to compare it, is in its 
continuous, its general design, its relative proportions, its symmetry of construc- 
tion—all of which combine to form the growing interest which commences with 
the beginning, and never stops, albeit the immensity of the “ Hallelujah” makes 
it waver, till the end. The admirable alternation of solos and choruses in the first 
part, the stupendous grandeur of the long choral scenes, with the gradually height- 
ening passionate expression, of the second part ; the solemn repose at the opening 
of the third part, which only could be endurable after the overwhelming excite- 
ment of the chorus which concludes the second, and which, like the state of pur- 
gatory to the soul, is a necessary rest to the mind before it can appreciate the 
ponderous sublimity which rolls upon us, as through the opening ports of heaven, 
in the final chorus; all these manifest the intention which planned and fitted the 
whole in all its portions, each portion in the whole, and prove the wonderful per- 
fection of the construction which that intention has produced. With this consi- 
deration of the whole, as one grand and complete creation, not as a collection of 
separable fragments ; as a human creature who, his nervous system being con- 
centrated in one solar plexus, has an individual vitality, not as a polypus which, 
having many yoyo of nerves, evinces separate vital functions in each, and 
when divided has a perfection of life and self-development in each portion ; as 
mind which is unique or annihilate, not as matter, which may be broken and re- 
united. With this consideration of The Messiah, which we consider—nay, we feel, 
to be the grandest image of God that has yet emanated from mortal imagination— 
with this consideration, we must most vehemently object to any and every alter- 
ation of the form and order in which Handel ordained that each piece should stand 
in the programme. This objection has many applications to the performance of 
Friday evening, the most considerable of which, and the least excusable, is the 
division of the oratorio into two, instead of three, parts, to effect which, the first 
act was made to terminate with a most incomplete climax after the chorus, “ He 
is the King of Glory!” The second part was made to open, with a most ineffective 
introduction, at the recitative, “‘ Unto which of the angels ;” and all that intervened 
between the choruses, “ Hallelujah,” and “ Worthy is the Lamb,” for want of a 
pause to re-collect the astounded senses at the end of the former, was rendered 
insipid, if not even tiresome. Most earnestly we recommend a return to the ori- 
ginal and very judicious division of the parts, when the oratorio is repeated. Our 
objection next applies to the omission of the four pn immediately preceding 
the final chorus; next, to the curtailment of some of the pieces—for instance, the 
omission of the second part (how much the more beautiful !) of “ He was despised,” 
for no supposable reason but because the singer thought proper to drawl out the 
first part till that became tedious, and even we were satisfied, if not contented, at 
its conclusion ; and finally, which is a blame to be divided between the audience 
and the performers, to the encoring of the two choruses, “ For unto us,” and “ Hal- 
lelujah,” which gave them an undue preponderance, and so weakened the effect of 
other pieces. 

It is now time to speak of the performance. The indulgence in modern Italian 
cadences, particularly by Miss Birch and Mr. Hobbs, was very much out of cha- 
racter with their several songs, and therefore, although it elicited the applause of 
the vulgar, very injudicious ; Miss Lucombe, although possessing a powerful voice, 
and having some style in her singing, shewed such an inclination, whether from 
nervousness or from physical defect, to sing out of tune, that we cannot think her 
at present competent to the important part assigned her. There is something so 
unmusical, we might almost say ridiculous, in the effect of the male counter- 
tenor voice, that while we cannot help praising Mr. Young’s delivery of “ O, thou 
that tellest,” we most heartily wish never to hear it again. This gentleman sung 
far too. well to be laughed at, with a voice that, accustomed as we are to the 
heautiful richness of the female contralto, we in vain attempted to listen to seri- 
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ously. Miss Dolby, Mr. J. A. Novello, and Mr. H. Phillips, were the other 
principal singers. Volumes would not express our censure of the conductor, who. 
whenever the mighty engine of the band and chorus: was not kept in motion ” 
its own uncontrollable power of self-action, did all that could be done to confotind 
and to perplex its workings : we will only instance the staggering in the second 
gnovement of the overture and in “ For he shall purify,” and the absurd accelera- 
tion of time in the “ Amen” chorus ; but these are only a few of the discrepancies 
that might be mentioned. Tens of volumes would not express our more than 
censure of the organist who, by his hideous use of the pedal pipes, kept the room 
in almost incessant and most obnoxious vibration, and by his injudicious introduc- 
tion of the full organ, gave to many of the points in the choruses the effect of a 
perfect howl. Of the chorus, it is impossible to speak in terms of exaggerated 
praise. Wherever their efforts were not confused by the conductor, or else ob- 
scured by the organist, those efforts produced an effect of unimaginable grandeur ; 
the exquisite delicacy of their subdued passages, and the almost omnipotence of 
their fortes, are not to be described. It would be futile to adduce instances of 
their excellence ; no place where the swing of the movement enabled them td defy 
the power that, though it often embarrassed, could never control, is to be excepted 
’ from our unequivocal admiration. How greatly it is to be lamented that this 
most important and influential society is to be so essentially hindered of its’ self- 
capable accomplishments by the inefficiency of its most important officers! 
‘The room was, as usual, crowded. The oratorio is to be repeated to-morrow. 


MR. WILSON’S FIRST LECTURE, MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 

On Friday last, Mr. Wilson delivered the first of a series of Three Lectures on 
Scottish Music and Song. This popular tenor singer has, since his return from 
America, been singularly zealous in his struggles to refute the prejudice that 
English vocalists are, as a body, incapable of any great histrionic effeet; and by 
championly refusing to sustain any character which did not require fine acting, 
has thought to prove in his own proper exceptability the fallacy of the dogma. 
There is a proverb, ‘‘ Exceptions prove the rule,” that might be adduced in refer- 
ence to Mr. Wilson’s emulated pre-eminence as an actor; but as every one may 
have his peculiar hypotheses as to the causes of dramatic effects, we will, for the 
present, leave this cantabilating Roscius to achieve a revolution in our national 
lyric drama according to any manner he may think most fitting ; and so long as 
he only chooses for his experiment, which in the present state of our theatres he 
only can, such operas as have established reputations, feeling assured that mischief 
is beyond his power. Let him eschew sentimentalism, and do any good he can for 
himself or his species,—possibly his art,—by attempting the heroic or the humor- 
ous, the sublime or the ridiculous, at discretion. In this particular Mr. Wilson 
comes forward decidedly as an experimentalist upon the public mind, and his 
success can alone be the test of his supposition; but when we see him stand up 
as a lecturer, we must regard him, not as a searcher after truth, but as.an ex- 
pounder of truths already found; and we of course expect to be enlightened on 
some new point by his discourses. Our expectation was on Friday unequivocally 
fulfilled ; for although we have entertained prognostications of the fact he then 
brought to light, we have ever feared to trust them, and now are glad to obtain, for 
them the important sanction of Mr. Wilson’s opinion. This new and very im- 
pice fact with regard to Scottish music is, that it does not require any: musical 

nowledge—nay, more, it does not require any musical capacity to compose the 
most admirable Scottish songs. Admirable, indeed! Mr. Wilson most forcibly 
illustrated this assertion by telling, in a very entertaining style, a story of a cer- 
tain Mr., (we forget his name,) who, having no knowledge, and, we should sup- 

e, no taste, was directed to fumble over the black keys of a pianoforte until he 
should educe from them a Scottish melody. Mr. —— fumbled accordingly, and 
the divine air of “ Woo'd and married and a’,” was the result of his fumbu- 
lations. Bright offspring of a most mechanical communion of Mr. ——’s fingers 
and the black keys of a pianoforte! Mr. Wilson then sang the charming melody 
in question, and the audience shewed by encoring it that rien felt all its beauties. 
Does not this bear a strong resemblance to the system of literature discoveréd by 
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Gulliver’s philosopher, who placed all the words of his language in a machine 
where a4 were commixed and commingled by the turning of a handle, and 
when a sufficient number were accidentally thrown together to form a sentence, 
such sentence was copied into the grand metaphysical treatise with which the 
said philosopher was about to enlighten the world? We ask for information; 
sufficient for us is to know that Scottish songs can be composed without any 
knowledge of, or talent for, music. Mr. Wilson also sang, “ Ye banks and braes,” 
“ Thou art e,” “The Flowers of the Forest,” and several other beautiful 
specimens of his national muse, with no less effect than judgment. He was greatly 
applauded throughout the lecture. 





Provincial. 


*,* This department of the “‘ Musicat, WorLp” is compiled and abridged from the provincial press 
and from the letters of our country correspondents. We are, therefore, not responsible 
for any matter or opinion it may contain.—Ep. M. W. 


Betrast.—The Anacreontic Society’s first concert for the season took place int he 
Music Hall, on Thursday evening. The hall was crowded densely. ‘The orchestra 
exhibited an unusually strong muster. The performances were under the direction of 
Mr. Murray. The concert opened with Mozart’s symphony in E flat. It was followed 
by Horn’s duet, “ I know a bank,” sung by Miss Emma and Miss Victoria Collins. 
Signor Cavallini played a solo on the clarionet, which elicited applause. The glee and 
chorus, “ O! bold Robin Hood,” by Bishop, was a favourable specimen of that accom- 
plished musician’s talent, and was given in capital style by the members of the society ; 
as was also the popular glee from Macbeth, ‘“ When shall we three meet again?” 
Monsieur Case performed a solo on a new instrument, the concertina, Mr. J. P. 
Knight made his début in Belfast on this occasion; and in his own song, “ The 
Launch,” fairly launched himself into the good graces of the audience. His song of 
“ Beautiful Venice,” which he gave as an encore, was warmly applauded. Another 
piece, by the same gentleman, “ ‘here was a time,” was one of the vocal performances 
of the evening. The overture to “ Zanetta” finished the first part of the programme ; 
and the precision which characterized its execution, and that of the overtures to “ Der 
Freischutz” and “ Zampa,” the won and omega of the second part, was really most 
creditable to the practice of the performers. For the second part, Miss Rossini Collins 

layed one of Paganini’s fantasias on the violin. Miss E. Collins sang “ Di Piacer.” 
"he concert terminated shortly after eleven o’clock. 


Diss.—Mr. Long’s juvenile concert was held at the large room of the Philharmonie 
Society, on Wednesday evening last. Miss Long executed some sonatas on the 
pianoforte with brilliancy and effect; nor was she less successful in several simple 
ballads; Master F. Smith’s violin playing was extremely creditable, and the style 
in which the different overtures were executed by Masters Winkup, Downing, F. Smith, 
A. Matthews, &c., shewed the progress they had made. Mr. Long displayed great 
judgment and tact in the masterly manner in which he conducted the various pieces. 


Worcester.—Mr. D’Egville’s annual concert took place on Monday night. The 
veteran “ master of the feast” presided over a numerous orchestra, composed of the 
principal portion of the Worcester Harmonic Society ; several members of his own 
family also took part; Mr. Done and the piano were on their usual terms of good 
understanding. “A talented amateur” gave his welcome assistance, The first part 
opened with the overture “ Peter the Great,” (Venua,) in which the entire orchestra 
seemed as one man, or rather, as one instrument. Webbe’s “ Gipsies’ Glee” 
followed: Mr. Sefton gave a rich though brief specimen of his fine voice in one of the 
solos. The other solo was sung by Miss Trainer, who, as a young adventurer, gives 
promise of future merit: Miss Davis elicited thunders of applause, in “ Bid me 
discourse :” this was followed by the performance of a brilliant concerto om the 
pianoforte by Miss D’Egville, the execution of which was marked by a complete 
mastery of the instrument. A song and chorus, from Purcell’s: opera of “ Dido and 
JEneas” were next given, by Mr. Rickuss and an attendant choral party. .. Knight’s 
sdtig, “ The Grecian Daughter,” was sung by Miss Davis with propriety and feeling. 
‘Down ina flow’ry vale,” and “ Since first I saw your face,” were well given. . Mr. 
Harding, of Broad-street, delighted the company with the ballad, “ Oh, after many 
roving years,” and Moore’s exquisite Irish melody, “ There is not in the wide world ;” 
these, and particularly the latter, he sang with taste, judgment, and pathos, so as to 
merit the loudest encores. Mr. J. H. D’Egville played a solo on the violin, in his 
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usual manner. Miss Davis’s chef d’wuvre of the night was “ Do not mingle” (encored), 
and Mr. Rickuss gave Crouch’s “ The Unwelcome” in a very pleasing manner. We 
should not omit to notice a performance on the accordion by Mr. Daubeney, @ native 
of this city, under whose management this stupid instrument—perhaps better defined 
as an innovation on the ancient British “ hurdy gurdy”—was made to discourse “sweet 
music ;” and in the execution of imitative echoes, shakes, and other matters, he fairly set 
his hearers on the tiptoe of admiration. The concert concluded with the national anthem. 

Bricuton.—The Quartet Club gave another treat to the lovers of classical chamber 
music, on Thursday last; the listeners, however, were fewer than usual, the present 
rarity of a fine day having produced an out-of-door counter-attraction. Madame de 
Bellville Oury’s concert, on Monday evening, at the Old Ship Assembly Rooms, drew 
one of the most elegant and fashionable audiences ever assembled in Brighton. Miss 
Kemble and Miss Rainforth sang their famous “ Norma” pieces with great ¢clat, and 
the latter was Learn Be oon for her beautiful rendering of the Freischiitz Scena. 
Madame Oury played Beethoven’s magnificent E flat concerto with a taste and 
mastery but rarely attained, and seldom rivalled. Mr. Hausmann executed a pleasing 
Caprice with his usual high finish, and Mr. Oury led a small band with great vigour 
and effect. ; 


HHiscellancous. 


Puiruarmonic Socrety.—Mr. W. S. Bennett, who leaves London on a visit 
to Germany the day after Christmas, is commissioned by his fellow-directors to 
negotiate with Drs. Spohr and Mendelssohn for the composition of some new works, 
to be brought forward during the approaching season. This is a most spirited 
and commendable adventure; and we think the judicious directors can only im- 
prove upon it by opening a similar negotiation with their own distinguished 
envoy—Mr. W. 8. Bennett himself. 

Royat Acapremy or Mustc.—A long examination of the students took place 
on Thursday, Friday, and Monday last, the results of which are, whether judi- 
ciously or otherwise, sealed to the world. The annual examination for the King’s 
Scholarships takes place to-morrow, when Mr. C. Potter, the principal, Sir George 
Smart, Mr. F. Cramer, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Goss, Mr. W.S. Bennett, and Mr. Mudie, 
will form the board of examiners. Eleven female and four male candidates will 
compete for this most honourable election. 

Covent Garpen Tueatre.—It is contemplated to bring out Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide, in which Miss Adelaide Kemble and Madame Vestris will sustain the 
characters of the Queen and Arsace, immediately after the forthcoming affair by 
Mercadante. We shall be glad of an opportunity to judge of “ the English prima 
donna” in one opera that is worthy of her powers. 


_ Mr. Epwarp Crusz has been elected organist of Christ Church, St. George’s- 
in-the-Fields. An account of the very large organ recently erected there by 
Mr. Gray appeared in a late Number of the “ Musica Worxp.” 

Giz Crvs.—Sir Felix Booth has been elected permanent chairman of the 
Glee Club, vice John Capel, Esq., who was obliged to resign on account of bad 
health ; but he still remains a member of the Club, which met on Saturday last, at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, for the first time of the season,—being the fifty-fifth. 

Devry Lane Turatre.—Mr. G. H. Rodwell has an operatta coming out at this 
theatre; and, it is said, that Mr. J. A. Wade has written an opera for the same 
house,—the music by Mr. Lavenu. The employment of such distinguished and 
learned musicians augurs largely for the fulfilment of Mr. Macready’s magnificent 
promises. 

A German operatic company will, it is confidentially reported, play twice 
a week at Covent Garden Theatre, commencing at Easter. lll paibc 

Music and Mapyxss.—A high mass was performed before forty lunatics; at 
the church of Bicetre, by order of Dr. Lewret, of Paris, who considers that 
nothing is better suited than music, along with the cultivation of the mind, to 
procure a return to sanity. 


Lavy Exizaseta Wuirrreap has presented a new organ to the parish church 
of Southill, Bedfordshire. ”" — 
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WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“Six convivial Glees,” Nos. 3, 5, “ Fair Rosamond,” and “ Oliver Cromwell”— 
G. A. Maecfarren. “ Essay on Church Music”—Edward Hodges, Mus. Doctor. 
“King Canute ;” arranged as a song—G. A. Macfarren. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Promenade Concerts at the English Opera House—eve 


evening. 


Miss Vinning (the Infant Sappho) and other musical performances at the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery—Friday, Monday, and Wednesday. 


Miss Adelaide Kemble in 


orma—Thursday and Saturday. 


Mr. Bedford in Norma—every evening. 
Mr. John ag So Concert, Green Man, Blackheath—on Thursday. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


hwab’s Concert, City of London Tavern—on Thursday. 


Mr. Wilson’s Second Lecture on Scottish Music, Music Hall, Store-street-—on 


Thursday. 


Handel’s “ Messiah,” at Exeter Hall—on Friday. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ F. W.” (Brighton) must have misunderstood our notice of Mr. Wright’s concert. 


surely intended to be a commendatory one. 
“ B. A.’ Respecting the circulars—yes. 


It was 


With regard to Mr. Neate’s duet, we respect his opi- 


nion, but we have already got sufficiently into hot water by permitting the criticisms of our reviewer 


to be questioned—Chopin, to wit. 


“* W. B.” (Cheltenham) shall hear from us anon. ° 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL. 


“ The days long ago,” J. P. Knight Chappell 
Ricci, F.— Corrado d’Altamura Opera 
Nuovo :—1. ‘*Tu non pensavi o Ver- 
gine,”’ recit. ed aria; 2. “‘ Se vendetta 
sull’ indegno,”’ duetto; 3. “ Io l’masa 
sulla terra,’”? duetto; 4. ‘‘ Nella pace 


malinconica,” duettino - - - Boosey 
PIANOFORTE, 

Hiinten’s “ Italia,” Trois Fantaisies Bril- 

lantes, No.1,2,3 - ° - Chappell 
Ditto.—*‘ Les Caractéres,”’ 1, 2, 3 - - Ditto 
Ditto. —** Les Perles,” 1, 2, 3 - - Ditto 
Ditto.—** La Féte des Jeunes Demoi- 

selles,’”’ quadrille ° - . - Ditto 
Ditto.—-* La Jolie Tyrolienne,” Op. 117- Ditto 
Bosen.—Nina Valse Elegante - - Boosey 
Kohl, A.—Les Favorites de la Royauté 

Valses  - - - - - - Ditto 

HARP AND PIANOFORTE. 

Bochsa. — ‘‘ Le Kremlin,” an admired 

duet for Harp and Pianoforte, on fa- 

vourite airs sung at St. Petersburg - Ditto 
Ditto.—Souvenance Romantique d’ Ireland 

et d’Ecosse, being admired Scotch and 

Irish airs, in 4 Books, for Harp and 

Pianoforte - - - Ditto 


Ditto. — Strauss Valses Favorites, for 





Harp and Pianoforte, with Flute and 
Violoncello, ad lib., Book V., The 
Philomelen Waltzes; Book VI., from 
various favourite sets - - - Boosey 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Schubert’s admired Serenade, arranged 
for Violin and Pianoforte, by F. 
Bosen - - - - . 3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wessel and Stapleton’s Military Journal, 
B. 96. First set of Quadrilles from ‘‘ Les 
Diamans de la Couronne,”’ by Musard, 

Ditto, ditto, B. 100. Jullien’s “ Royal 
Irish Quadrilles” - - - : 

Le Delizzie dell’ Italia, No.8. ‘‘ Ciel, sei 
tu che in tal momento,” for violoncello 
and pianoforte, by W. Lovell Phillips 
and J. Clinton - - - . - 

Les Bijoux, No. 5. Souvenirs de Capu- 
letti et Montecchi, B. 1., by Diabelli, 
for violoncello and pianoforte - sy 

Wessel and Stapleton’s collection of Trios 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
B. 24; being ‘‘Hummel’s 4th in G. 
Op. 65.” - - - - - - 

Les Fleurs, No. 6. Lemoine et La- 
goauere. Duoon Eliza e Claudioin C, 
for pianoforte and violoncello - o 


Ditto 


Wessel 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 





WV ANTED by an Organist and Professor of Music in the Country, A YOUTH 
» of about Seventeen or Eighteen years of age, competent to undertake the duties of 


Deputy Organist to a Parochial 


Church, and to assist in the Tuition of junior pupils on the Piano- 


forte. The situation would afford a favourable opportunity to a Youth anxious to improve in. the 
science of Music, and the practice of the Organ and Pianoforte. 
For name and address, refer to Messrs. Broadwood, 13, Great Pulteney-street, Mr. Chappell, 50, 


New Bond-street, or to the Publisher of the Musica WorLp. 






















THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS BY. WESSEL AND STAPLETON, 
67, Frith-street, Soho-square. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. New Loyat Sona, J. W. Davison—“ Let 
every British heart rejoice,” splendidly illustrated, price 2s. New by J. W. 
Davison, the poetty by Desmonp RyAN, sung by and dedicated to Clement WalTz—No. 1, “ Sweet 
Village Bells,” 2s.—No. 2, “‘ The Lover to his Mistress,” 9s.—No. 3, ‘* I have wept mine eyes tear- 
less,” 2s. 6d. New Songs by MenpELssonn—“ Fairer the meads are A 

the greenwood,” 2s. 6d.—‘‘ Let nought that’s earthly pain thee,’’ 2s. itto, by Morrque—" Bird, 
fly from hence,” 2s.—‘‘ When the moon is shining brightly,” 2s, Ditto, by Lourse Benpixgn— 
“My faint spirit,” 2s.—‘‘ As the moon’s soft splendour,” 28. 6d., the poetry by Suzuizy. 

NEW QUADRILLES FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. ‘“ Naroxszon,” a grand historical 
quadrille by Junuign, 4s. ‘Tas RoyaL Union,” on English and Irish airs, by the same, 4s. 
“Tag Prince oF WALES’ QUADRILLES,” by CARNAUD, 48.; these are splendidly illustrated, and 
may also be had as duets, by J. W. Davison, each 4s. 

AUBER’S NEW OPERA. The overture and the whole of the music from this highly successful 
opera, including, among other things, “Les DiAMANS nDE LA Couronne,” and ‘La Reine Ca- 
TARINA,” two quadrilles by Musarp, each 4s., as duets, 4s. ; performing at English Opera 
House with nightly encores. 

NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. “THe TeMPERAMENTS,” by MgnDELSSOMN; and ‘‘ Select 
Works,’’ by WILLIAM STERNDALE BenneTr. 

WesseL AND Star.eron, publishers of ‘‘Tas Britism Vocas Atsum,” and “ Spohr’s Great 
Violin School,” 67, Frith-street, Soho. 





AS A MUSICAL PRESENT. 


ANDEL’S MESSIAH, composed in the Year 1741, is now ready for Delivery. 

In this Edition the Vocal Parts are given complete, and the most important of the Instrumental 

Parts, (including those added by Mozart,) contained in an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte or 

Organ, newly arranged by John Bishop, in one elegant Volume, folio size, whole cloth boards, 

price 15s. London, published only by Her Majesty’s Music-sellers, Messrs. Cocks and Co., 

20, Princes Street, Hanover Square; and to be had of all Music-sellers and Booksellers. Where 

may be had gratis, and postage free, a List of popular Musical Works, admirably adapted either for 
Presents or for Musical Students. 





Just published, price 3s., 
MUSICAL EDUCATION, by Exeanon Marcaret Geary, Pianiste, 61, St. 


James’s-street. 

‘* A most valuable little book, and strongly recommended to all persons having juveniles in a state 
of musical progression.’’—Argus. 

“An _— little work, abounding in valuable hints, and full of information.””—Conservative 
Journal. 

«* The object of this little book is very praiseworthy; it is written with a view of shortening the 
many hours devoted to pianoforte playing. There is a model of a scale of practice, comimencing 
= be — at the age of seven, and closing with the Miss at sixteen. We think this to be 
u .— Era, 

“« The rules laid down for practice are concise and sensible, and we very much approve of her 
system.”’— Weekly Dispatch. 


D’ALMAINE & Co,, 20, Soho Square. 





NEW ARRANGEMENTS OF SACRED MUSIC FOR TWO PERFORMERS 

ON THE PIANOFORTE, with Accompaniments (ad. lib.) for the Violin, Flute, and Violon- 
cello. Four Movements from Bextuoven’s First Mass in C, Op. 86, (viz., Kyrie, Gloria, Qui 
tollis, and Quoniam.) The three last Movements performed at the Ancient Concerts, Festivals, &c., 
from Gardiner’s ‘ Judah,’’ with the words ‘‘ Glory to God,” “‘O Lord have mercy upon us,” and 
“* God is great in battle.” Arranged by W. Warts; price 5s., accompaniments, 2s. Also, a third 
book of Sacred Airs, containing ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” Naumann, “Such the faint echo,” Dr. Crotch, and 
‘* Alma Virgo,” Hummel. Arranged by W. Hutchins Callcott; price 5s., accompaniments, 2s. 


C. LonspALtze, (late Birchall and Co.,) 26, Old Bond-street. 





London : Printed by HUGH CUNNINGHAM, of No. 7, Princes Street, in the parish of Saint Luke, 
Chelsea, (at the office of T. C. SAVILL, No. 107, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster,) and published by him at the Orrice oF THE 
of St. Martin-in-the Fields, ‘Weetminetes, all in the ‘county of ahiaibces thea 
o . Martin-in-the-Fie! es' e county of —_ 
December 16, 1841. Sold also by ‘ " . moat a 





CHAPPELL, Bond Street. CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE . 
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DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. FALKNER, 3, Old Bond Street. 
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